

















THE GHOST. 


3 N° XL. 








FairyLanp, WeEDNEsDAY, September 21. 1796. 





Gae farer up the burn to Habbie’s How, 

Where a’ that’s {weet in fpring an’ fimmer grow ; 

Between twa virks, out-o’er a little lin, 

The water fa’s, an’ makes a fingan din ; 

A pool breaft-deep, beneath as clear as glafs, 

Kiffes wi’ eafy whirles the bord'ring grails, 
ALLAN Ramsay. 





SiR, 


LATELY made one of a party of Ladies and Gentlemen té the fpot 
defcribed in the above lines. The change from town-buftle to ro- 
mantic folitude, a delightful fociety among ourfelves, and a remarkably 
fine day, all confpired to give us the higheft pleafure. On the ver- 
dant turf, by the fide of the burn, “ where cryftal {prings their halefome 


waters yield,” we enjoyed our rural repaft, and paffed the afternoon with 


ereat fatisfation in going over this, in fome degree, claffic ground *. 
in the courfe of climbing the hills, we met with an aged fhepherd, ap- 
parently the only inhabitant of the wild, who hofpitably invited us to 
his cottage, (heretofore perhaps the abode of lucklefs Bauldy), to a treat 
of “ bannocks, and a fhave of cheefe;” but we prevailed upon him 
rather to accompany us, and partake of our fare. Going along he 
told us, that a number of the Edinburgh gentry vilited Habbie’s How ; 
but added, with great naivetté, that for his part he could not find out 
what they got to fee. To fay the truth, I thought the honeft thep- 
herd’s obfervation very juft; for it certainly requires a highly poetical 
fancy to difcover here “ a’ that’s {weet in {pring an’ fimmer.” The water- 
fall, which is more than “ o’er a little lin,” is certainly picturefque ; but 
otherwife there is hardly any fcenery that can be called beautiful. Painters 
are allowed, in landfcape, to add trees in the fore-ground from their 
fancy; and as poets have a fimilar licence, our countryman has un- 
doubtedly added the “ twa birks.” The bathing-pcol is well defcribed ; 
but it was only in imagination that we could fee in that fpot the fair 
Peggies and Jennies who accompanied us; they did not indulge us with 
an opportunity of faying with Patie, “ Haith, laffes, ye’re no blait.” 
Sir William’s manfion (now Logan houfe) is even in a more ruinous 
fituation than defcribed by the poet ; and hardly do we difcover the re- 
mains of the comfortable dwellings of worthy Symon and Glaud. But 
the tout enfemble of the fcene forcibly imprefles ideas of paftoral life ; 
and I heartily recommend to your readers a fete champetre at Habby’s 
How. 

Having faid fo much of the fcenery of the Gentle Shepherd, I thali 
devote the reft of this letter to fome obfervations (for I do net mean 
to give a regular critique) on that beautiful paftoral. ‘To fome of your 
readers it may be neceflary to mention, that the word Genile in the 
title is not ufed in its common acceptation ; it here means a man of 

Part Ul. a family 


* Your readers will conceive, that in this paftoral exeucfion it was a great additios 
to our enjoyment, that we had in our fociety two poets, a male and a female. 
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family (homme de ges), or, as it ig exprefled in the poem, one “ come 
o gentle blood.” Like Addifon’s Cato, the Gentle Shepherd is evi- 
dently a party-play. The former was brought forward to fayour the 
Whigs in the reign of George the Firft, the latter written in favour of 
the Tories, or rather the Jacobites at a later period. The ftory is fim- 
ply this: Sir William Worthy being attached to the Royal caufe, in what 
was called the Grand Rebellion, is forced to exile in a foreign country, 
to fave his life. He leaves his infant fon under the charge of his faith- 
ful tenant Symon, with ftri@t injuntion to conceal who he is. As 
Symon’s fon, he leads a fhepherd’s life; but having received a good 
{chool-education, he fhews himfelt fuperior to the other f{wains, which 
the poet infinuates proceeds from his blood : 

« Sure gentle folks are farer feen than we, 

“ That naething hae to brag o” pedigree.” 
a Glaud’s fuppofed niec e, Peggy, “ the wonder o’the green,’ 

tches his youthful heart ;” and a mutual paffion naturally takes 
abies between the hero and the heroine. On the reftoration of King: 
Charles, Sir William returns, and acknowledges his fon. He is alarm- 
ed, however, at the. idea of his love of a girl of low birth, till fortn- 
nately fhe being difcovered to be his own niece, and an heirels, (the 
flory of which, by the by, is rather far-fetched d), every objection is done 
away, and the two are united. The loves of Roger and J Jenny, and 
Bauldy’s unfortunate application to witchcraft-fpells, fill up the piece. 
The different characters are very happily drawn ; the dition, as I thal! 
afterwards take notice, excellent ; and the unities of time ad place 
ftridly preferved ; yet it can never anfwer for {cenic reprefeniation, were 
it even poflible to get the beft ators, capable of fpeaking the provincial 
diale€t. It is uniformly too grave, and contains too much of mere col- 
Joguial converfation, to be interefting on the ftlage; but as a dramatic 
paftoral poem, it poffeffes infinite merit. Great part cf its beauties, in- 
deed, are loft to perfons not acquainted with the familiar Scottith dia- 
le& ; and particularly the proverbial expreflions, which are generally 
well introduced, and give much energy, and even beauty, to the dia- 
logue. 
The poem begins with a colloquial fcene between Patie and his 
friend Roger, which is fucceeded by one too much its counterpart, be- 
tween Peggy and Jenny. The characters of the four lovers are, how- 
ever, here happily brought forward ; and both fcenes contain fome very 
fine paflages ; particularly Patie’s defcription of a meeting with his mi- 
firefs, and Peggy’s frank declaration of her attachment, and her arguments 
for marriage ; which fhe concludes with the following admirable lines ; 

“ We'll grow auld together, and ne’er find 

“ The lofs of youth, when lowe grows on the mind. 

«¢ Bairns and their bairns make fure a firmer tie, 

“ Then aught in love the like o’ us can {pie, 

“* Sce yon twa elms that grow up fide by fide, 

Vf Suppofe them fome years fince, bridegroom a nd bride, 

«© Nearer and nearer ilka year they’ ve pic{s’d, 
‘ Till wide their fpreading branches are inereas’d, 

“ And in their mixture now are fully blefs’d, 

* This fhields the other frae the eaflern blaft, 

“ That in return defends it frae the waft. 

* Sic as ftand fingle (a ftate fae lik’d by you) 

“¢ Beneath ilk ftorm frae every earth man bow.” 
Jenny’s defcription of her lover too has confiderable merit. While fhe 
affects to defpife him for his fheepifh ignorance, fhe artfully enough 
introduces fome compliments to his appearance : 


* “ I dinna like him, Peggy, there’s an end, 
«* A herd mair fheepifh yet I never kend ; 
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“ He kaimes his hair indeed, and gaes right {nug, 
“ Wi’ ribbon knots at his blue bonnet lug, 
“¢ Whilk penfily he wears a thought a-jee, 
“«* An fpreads his garters tied beneath his knee : 
“* He faulds his ourlay down his breaft wi’ care, 
“* And few gangs trigger to the kirk or fair: 
“ For a’ that, he can neither fing nor fay, 
“ Except how d’ye—or—there’s a bonny day.” 
And I cannot omit Roger’s paraphrafe of the common proverb, Love 


me, love my dog: 
“ My bawty is acur I dearly like, 
“‘ Even while he fawn’d the ftrak the poor dumb tike : 
“‘ Tf I had fill’d a nook within her breatt, 
“ She wad hae fhewn mair kindnefs to my beaft.” 

The fecond a& commences with a third dialogue, namely, between 
the two old farmers, Glaud and Symon, in which Symon announces 
to his friend the agreeable news of their mafter’s return to the enjoy- 
ment of his eftate. The picture of a worthy landlord, as given by his 
grateful tenants, muft be agreeable to the reader, both as a piece of com- 


pofition, and an example to men of property to make their dependants 
happy: 
“ Never did he ftent 
“Us in our thriving, wi’ a racket rent ; 
‘“‘ Nor grumbl’d if ane grew rich, or fhor’d to raife 
“ Our mailens, when we pat on Sunday’s claife. 
“ Nor wad he lang, with fenfelefs faucy air, 
“* Allow our lyart noddles to be bare. 
“ Put on your bonnet, Symon—take a [edtm— 
“ How’s a’ at hame? how's Eljpa? how dees Kate ? 
“ How fells black cattle? what gies woo this year ? 
‘“‘ And fic like kindly queftions wad he f{pear. 
“‘ Then wad he gar his butler bring bedeen 
“The nappy bottle ben, and glafles clean, 
“ Whilk in our breaft rais’d fic a blythfome flame, 
“« As gar’d me mony a time gae dancing hame.” 
¥ 1 9 . . . » 
Nor ought Symon’s banquet to be paffled over without notice: it is cer- 


tainly what we call in Scotland bonef-like ; only the ale would be ra- 


ther new: 
“‘ For here-yeftreen T brew’d a bow o’ maut : 
“‘ Yeftreen I flew two wathers prime an’ fat: 
‘“‘ A furlet o’ guid cakes my Elfpa beuk, 
“ And a large ham hings reefling in the nook. 
“ J faw myfell, or 1 cam o’er the loan, 
“ Our mickle pat that fcads the whey put or, 
“© A mutton book to boil; an’ ane we’}l roait; 
“ An’ on the haggies El{pa {pares nae coft: 
«« Sma’ are they thorn, and the ean mix fu’ nice 
“‘ The gufty ingans wi’ a curn o’ fpice. 
“ Fat are the puddings—heads an feet weel fung.” &e. 


Next enters Bauldy dis dane, and gives a foliloguy. In paifing, | 


may obferve, that our author has made lefs ufe of this means o! 
giving’ information to the audience, than moft play-writers. Ye: 
every one of the foliloquies he gives is altogether unneceflary ; anc 
the Comedy is not only as complete if they were left entirely out, but 
their omiffion would in every view be an improvement; for there is 
not a circumftance difclofed in any one of them that we are not led natu- 
rally into from the dialogue. Maufe, in particular, very prematurely 2n- 
nounces Peggy’s exalted ftation, which we ought not to know till the 
difcovery is made by Sir William. Bauldy’s application to Maule, in 
her generally believed character of a witch, the expofition of the foolith 
belief of thefe miracle-working old women, was extremely proper, at 
a time when their exiftence was believed by all defcriptions of people ; 
Even now, that Reafon and Law have combined to banifh witches, 
they, as well as ghofts, have not yet entirely evacuated the country- 
cottage ;. fuperftition ftill creates thefe fupernatural beings. The trick 


play’d upon poor Bauldy by the witch and ghaift is fufhiciently ludicrous, 
; 21. 
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and gives fome relief to the ferioufnefs of all the reft of the poem. The 
meeting between Patie and Peggy, and their artlefs exchange of love, 
cannot fail to give pleafure. I fhall pafs it by without quotation ; but 
I mutt obferve of this, as indeed of the whole piece, that it has the very 
uncommon merit, that the characters never introduce figures, imagery, 
or language, beyond what we may expect from their fituation ; except 
juft that Patie, after he becomes a Laird, fpeaks, I think, much better 
Englifh than when he was a fhepherd. 

All the feaft at Symon’s, there is more variety than in the other fcenes ; 
and here, Sir William appearing as a /pae-man, where he prophecies his 
fon’s future fortune, is with great propriety introduced to ridicule that 
branch of fuperftition. The fcene that follows between Roger and Jenny, 
is too much like the preceding one, between the other pair of lovers ; 
and, although not without its beauties, produces little intereft, efpecially if 
recited upon the ftage. And the fubfequent interview, in which Sir 
William makes himfelf known to Symon, can never have any effect 
upon an audience, Sir William having previoufly difclofed himfelf to 
them in a very unneceflary foliloquy. Befides, immediately upon the 
difcovery, the knight and his tenant, altogether forgetful of Pate, mo/t 
improperly introduce a dull converfation about the manner of bringing 
up youth, and the improper education of Laird Kyte’s fon. Indeed, 
when afterwards they return to the thought of their own young Laird, 
the dialogue is much better ; but, upon the whole, this fcene appears 
to me one of the worft of the play. Patie’s refolution, which he after- 
wards difclofes to his confident, of continuing true to his miftrefs, not- 
withftanding the change of his circumftances, is highly fatisfactory ; and 
the interview between the lovers, where he affures her that nothing can 
alter his love, and refolution to be true and ftedfaft to her, is extremely 
beautiful and pathetic. The following lines put in Peggy’s mouth can 


hardly be exceeded in tendernefs and fimplicity : 
“ Then J, poor me, with fighs may ban my fate 
** When the young Laird’s uae mair my heartfome Pate, 
** Nae mair again to hear {weet tales expreft 
“ By the blyth fhepkerd that excell’d the reft ; 
“‘ Nae mair be envy’d by the tatling gang, 
*¢ When Patie kifs’d me when I dane’d or fang; 
“ Nae mair, alake! will on the meadows play, 
“ And rin haff-breathlefs round the rucks of hay, 
“* As aft-times I have fled frac thee right fain, 
“ An fa’n on purpofe that | might be tane: 
* Nae mair around the foggy know I'll creep, 
“ To watch and ftare upon thee when afleep.” 

{ fhould exceed the bounds of your paper, to go fuily through the 
reft of the play. In the feene between Glaud, Peggy, and Jenny, the 
old man makes fome very lively obfervations to his daughter and fuppofed 
neice. His defcription of a rake is very happy ; and the following paf- 
fage I cannot avoid tranfecribing : 

“ They’re fae puff’d up wi’ pride, 

‘“* There’s mony o’ them mocks ilk haly guide, 

“ That fhews the gate to heaw’n. I’ve heard myfel ! 

“ Some o’ them laugh at doomfday, fin, and hell. 

Fenviy, & Watch o'er us, father! heh! that’s very odd! 

“¢ Sure him that doubts a doomsday, doubts a God. 

Glaud. “ Doubt! why they neither doubt, nor judge, nor think, 

‘*: Nor hope, nor fear, but curfe, debauch, an’ drink.” 
The concluding fcene is fufficiently interefting, and would have bece 
more fo, had not Maufe anticipated Peggy’s real parentage. Upon the 
whole, the Gentle Shepherd is a poem of which Scotland may well be 
proud, and is, in my opinion, at leaft equal to any paftoral compoti- 
tion I have read. I fhall juft add, that many of the airs poflefs great me- 
rit: to particularife thefe is unneceflary ; they will occur to every read- 
er of tafte and fentiment. 











EDINENSIS. 





